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WhatlItIs... 


The Women’s Bureau 


HEN, in September 1950, the Secretary of Labor 
W established, within the Department, a Defense 

Manpower Administration, he directed the 
Women’s Bureau to advise on the determination of 
policies with respect to the recruitment and utilization 
of women for meeting defense and essential civilian 
labor requirements and to conduct studies directed 
toward the effective use of womanpower in the defense 
emergency. He also specified that the Bureau should 
function as a liaison with governmental agencies, with 
labor and management, and with public and private 
organizations concerned with defense employment. 
To the Women’s Bureau, already working on the 
special problems connected with women’s large-scale 
employment, this assignment meant stepping up its 
already established functions, and gearing its program 
to the peculiar conditions of the present-day produc- 
tion effort. 


The Bureau was created originally to deal with 
problems arising from the country’s first mass re- 
cruitment of women into industry during World War 
I, and was made a permanent Labor Department 
agency in June 1920. Its program, aimed primarily 
at promoting the welfare and efficiency of women 
workers, has been adapted to the changing cycles of 
war and peace, depression and prosperity, through 
which we have passed since that time. It has also 
kept pace with the evergrowing industrialization and 
attendant changes in social patterns which have 


profoundly affected the conditions of women’s 
employment. 


Through the 31 years of its existence, the Bureau 
has been assembling a fund of information concerning 
women workers, which, in the light of changing con- 
ditions of the present period, are constantly reviewed, 
revised, and reissued to keep them currently useful. 


Facts and figures brought together by the Women’s 
Bureau serve as a guide for laying out policies and 
plans on all phases of the defense manpower program 
relating to the employment of women. Important in 
the over-all planning for defense production is the 
Bureau’s continuing analysis of current information 
on the size and characteristics of the womanpower 
reserve, since women not currently employed con- 
stitute the country’s largest and most available source 
of labor supply. Analyses of available statistics on 
women as workers or potential workers have been 
furnished to governmental agencies and other groups 
and individuals concerned with manpower planning. 


The Women’s Bureau and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security are working together in studying 


present-day trends in women’s employment, and in 
devising plans for recruiting women in shortage occu- 
pations such as clerical and stenographic work. The 
Women’s Bureau has issued a report on part- 
time work as a means of unfreezing skills of women 
with experience and training in such shortage occu- 
pations as nursing, teaching, and stenography. Many 
of these women are unable, for personal reasons, to 
take full-time jobs. The Bureau is also intensifying 
its efforts to promote the employment of older women 
workers by providing information to employers and 
to the women themselves on the important contri- 
bution they can make 


just 


Since increased hiring of women who must also 
carry home responsibilities affects both the women 
and the communities in which they live, the Women’s 
Bureau is giving increasing attention to problems 
connected with the employment of married women. 
These problems are particularly apparent in the com- 
munities which have been suddenly expanded by 
defense production so that housing, transportation, 
schools, day-care centers, welfare services, and other 
community facilities have become inadequate. Field 
representatives of the Bureau are working with repre- 
sentatives of the Children’s Bureau, the Office of 
Education, and other agencies concerned with these 
problems, in compiling facts and issuing information 
which will bring them to the attention of the com- 
munity and in suggesting ways and means of resolving 
them locally. 


These representatives are looking into training 
opportunities for women in labor shortage areas 
where recruiting of women for defense work is or 
may be necessary. It points up the need for training 
programs for women in those areas and emphasizes 
the importance of setting up and maintaining stand- 
ards of employment, including hours. of work and 
minimum wage systems, which will aid in recruiting 
and retaining women workers. 


As defense production gets into high gear, the 
Women’s Bureau will be called upon for more and 
more technical advice and assistance on defense- 
connected legislative matters, particularly on any 
emergency proposals to relax standards which affect 
the hours and working conditions of women workers. 
The policy of equal pay for equal work, which is 
always important, particularly so when women must 
be recruited for defense employment, continues to be 
on the active program of the Bureau in both national 
and international fields. 
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Gesshute at —— — - 
OEFEC Conf, curity Director, Robert C. 

onrerence Goodwin, flew to Paris, 
France, on December 10 to attend the Manpower 
Utilization Conference of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. Mr. Goodwin, 
designated to serve as Chief of the United States 
Technical Delegation, spent 2 weeks in the French 
capital. 


A comMiTTEE of farmers and 
grower representatives from 
the 48 States, meeting as an 
advisory group to the Farm Placement Service of the 
Bureau has endorsed proposed legislation to strengthen 
the country’s immigration laws. The proposal puts 
teeth in the legislation which imposes penalties on 
those who wilfully harbor, conceal, or transport 
illegal aliens. 

The legislation also clarifies the authority of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service to enter 
places of employment for the purpose of apprehending 
illegal aliens. 

This action was taken as part of a proposed broad 
program designed more effectively to utilize the 
.domestic farm labor force and provide fer legal foreign 
workers when necessary to supplement the domestic 
labor supply. The resolutions were adopted at the 
close of a 2-day session at which plans for meeting a 
tight farm labor situation in 1952 were discussed. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin told the com- 
mittee members that high crop goals plus the move- 
ment of farm workers into nonagricultural defense 
jobs would make the farm labor situation tighter in 
1952 than it had been in 1951, when a short domestic 
labor supply made it necessary to bring in nationals of 
other countries. 

Edward J. Overby, assistant to the Secretary of 


Farm Labor 
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Agriculture, told committee members that 1952 
agricultural crop goals of food and fibre probably will 
be larger than in 1951. The record crop production 
will be needed not only to meet domestic requirements 
and our foreign commitments but also to offset declines 
in food and fibre reserves which have taken place 
during the last 2 years. 


Report wm AN interesting report, “U. 
. S. Experience in the Utili- 
Paris zation and Dilution of Skill- 
ed Labor’ was prepared by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security at the request of the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration for presentation at a recent 
Paris meeting of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. Following a brief introduc- 
tory statement of manpower developments, the report 
told about Bureau of Employment Security and De- 
fense Manpower Administration activity in job dilu- 
tion and the concepts and illustrations developed by 
the Department of the Army on “Job Engineering.” 

Another subject covered was the Bureau’s experience 
with turn-over and its remedial treatment with a ref- 
erence to the hoarding and pirating experiences dur- 
ing World War II and the policies concerning them 
adopted by the War Manpower Commission. 

Finally, the report outlined our approach to these 
problems in the present defense emergency through 
the device of regional and area labor-management 
committees. 


Skill in NEARLY one-fifth of the 

‘ 140,000 disabled men and 
the Making women being prepared for 
employment by the State-Federal program for voca- 
tional rehabilitation are being trained to work in oc- 
cupations listed as critical to the defense effort. Miss 
Mary E. Switzer, Director of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, made this estimate recently on the 
basis of a survey of the rehabilitation program in 10 
States. Other conclusions drawn from the survey 
were that the 66,000 disabled persons rehabilitated 
into useful work by the program during the past 
fiscal year will add more than 100 million man hours 
a year to the Nation’s productive capacity. About 
10,000 of these men and women have entered the 
skilled trades, and about 6,000 have become farmers 











or farm workers. At least 260 have qualified profes- 
sionally as engineers, and 1,400 have entered the 
various phases of teaching. About 1,400 have gone 
into the field of medicine and related work in hos- 
pitals, laboratories, and similar facilities. 

The 10-State survey covered the work of public re- 
habilitation agencies in Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Utah, Washington, and West Virginia. These States 
contain 29 percent of the Nation’s pepulation, and 31 
percent of the total number of men and women being 
served by the State-Federal program for vocational 
rehabilitation. They also contain concentrations of 
defense industries. 

Stressing the importance of rehabilitation as a 
means of cutting relief case loads, Miss Switzer said 
the study shows that 24 percent of the disabled people 
accepted for service were receiving some type of 
public assistance. In the «great majority of these 
cases, she pointed out, physical disablement was an 
important factor in the need for relief. Vocational 
rehabilitation will make it possible for most of these 
men and women to work for pay and become tax 
payers instead of tax consumers. 

The analysis also showed that 10 percent of the 
6,559 persons rehabilitated in the 10 States studied 
were employed in critical occupations, and 28 per- 
cent were working in activities essential to the defense 
effort. 


Duta bar A TWO-REEL, 20-minute, 16 

: millimeter, color film, de- 
Recruitment signed for showing in Puerto 
Rico to workers interested in agricultural jobs on the 
United States mainland is in the process of develop- 
ment and is expected to be available by March 1952. 
The movie will be used as a worker training and 
recruiting tool. The sound accompaniment is in 
Spanish. 


Tuskegee’s A RECENT Career Confer- 

ence at Tuskegee Institute, 
Career Conference jointly sponsored by the 
Institute and the National Urban League, brought 37 
consultants from business, industry, Government, and 
labor together to discuss the present occupational 
outlook in the South and the manpower needs of the 
Nation. 


Dr. F. D. Patterson, President of Tuskegee, saw a 
changing economic picture and greater employment 
opportunities for all of the South’s workers. He said: 


The South is in the process of change from an economy 
of scarcity and exploitation to a period that represents an 
economy of expansion and individual human development. 
One of the manifestations under this change is the tremendous 
and continuing increase in the extension of educational op- 
portunity to all of the South’s citizens. It follows that as the 
South extends the opportunity for education it must extend 
the opportunity for employment both vertically and horizontally. 
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Striking a similar note of change, Miss Ann Tanney- 
hill, member of the Urban League staff, said: 


The South is profiting from its tremendous industrial ex- 
pansion and has begun to look realistically at its manpower 
supply. Many new factories have come to the South and more 
are coming. These new industries are drawn to the region 
primarily by its industrial labor supply which has not yet been 
fully tapped nor adequately utilized. 


+ Dr. Joseph W. Bird, Manager of College Relations 
and Recruiting for the RCA Victor Division of the 
Radio Corporation of America, reported that racial 
prejudice is becoming less and less a barrier to 
employment of Negroes in American business. 

Henry W. Calvert, Southern Educational Director 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, ob- 
served that “Business and industries are hiring and 
firing on the basis of merit more than ever.” 

The industry and business consultants also advised 
students about job opportunities in many special fields 
such as mechanical industries, engineering, agriculture, 
etc., and the qualifications necessary for the jobs. 








EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AT A GLANCE, OCTOBER 1951, 
UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 














Percentage 
Number or change from 
amount previous 
month 
Over-all 
Initial Claims. ...........,. 1896, 200 +24 
Weeks of unemployment 

covered by continued 

NIRS os on cars ecto snes i 3, 886, 200 +10 
Weeks compensated...... 3, 279, 000 +8 
Weekly average benefi- 

PNOB ECS, 5. Ginaee une eo 712, 800 —6 
Benefits paid............ $67, 449, 000 +9 
Funds available as of Oct. 

eS | $7, 654, 834, 200 +1 
Visits to local offices...... 8, 969, 300 +10 
New applications. ....... 603, 200 4-15 
Referrals: 

Agricultural. ........ 1, 567, 600 +4 
Nonagricultural...... 1, 052, 700 +3 
Placements: 
Agricultural......... 1, 527, 200 +3 
Nonagricultural...... 609, 800 —2 
NDS sate acs is 384, 700 (2) 
Women.......... 225, 100 —5 
Handicapped....... 29, 500 +30 
Counseling interviews... . 109, 000 +18 
Individuals given tests... . 73, 800 +29 
Employer visits.......... 219, 200 +6 
Veterans 
New applications. ....... 108, 500 +15 
Referrals, nonagricultural. 250, 900 +12 
Placements, nonagricul- 

Ie. Shien be oe 140, 300 +3 
Placements, handicapped . 12, 600 +27 
Counseling interviews. . . . 22, 300 +47 





1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
2 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
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Women Workers in 
the Defense Program... 





Women in Today's Labor Market 


By FRIEDA S. MILLER 


Director, Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 
pa 


OMEN today constitute over 19.5 million among 
W all the heads and pairs of hands that carry on 

the work obligations of this country. In Sep- 
tember 1951 the woman labor force was larger by 
700,000 than in September 1950, and for the first 9 
months of 1951 it averaged three-tenths of the total 
civilian labor force. Participation of women in the 
Nation’s work is moving gradually toward the World 
War II peak of 36 percent of all workers in 1944. 
This is in dramatic contrast to the scant 2 million 
working women counted by the first census of 1870, 
when women were only 14.8 percent of all workers. 

As workers in paid employment, women came 
modestly on the scene. They came first to do jobs 
similar to those they had done at home as part of 
their family responsibility. When spinning and weav- 
ing, dressmaking, and preserving foods became factory 
occupations, women continued to work at these 
familiar tasks in the new industrial environment, 
learning machine operation and processing methods. 
They also worked for wages in agriculture and in 
domestic service. At the turn of the century they 
began to enter in increasing numbers such occupations 
as retail selling and office work. 

While there is hardly a job today which some 
individual woman cannot do, employed women, for 
the most part, work at the kinds of jobs which they 
first undertook or which grew out of the women’s 
so-called traditional occupations in line with techno- 
logical changes. About 85 percent of women workers 
in 1950 were distributed among three major industry 
groups: service trades, 39 percent; manufacturing, 23 
percent; and wholesale and retail! trade, 22 percent. 
More than one-third of women wage-earners were in 
clerical and sales occupations and about one-fifth were 
in semiskilled factory work. Professional and tech- 
nical occupations claim roughly one-eighth of all 
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women workers and the service jobs another one- 
eighth. The remainder are found in a great variety 
of miscellaneous occupations. 

In World War II American women entered into 
nontraditional work in greater numbers than before, 
particularly into the crafts, skilled and semiskilled 
jobs in the metal trades, and into all types of jobs 
connected with “hard goods” production. From 
1940 to 1945 the total number of women in craft 
occupations almost trebled, although the proportion 
of women in relation to all craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers increased only from 2.1 to 4.4 per- 
cent during the same period. This invasion was less 
a permanent growth than a demonstration of adapt- 
ability and patriotism which proved, at least, that 
Rosie could be a good riveter, if required, and bring 
much of her efficiency in handling kitchen utensils to 
the manipulation of milling cutters and jigs and 
fixtures. The immediate postwar period saw a de- 
cline in the number of women in the crafts group— 
from about 300,000 in 1945 to 160,000 in 1947. 
After the Korean crisis the number again began to 
increase, reaching 211,000 by April 1951. It had 
become customary, of course, long before World War 
II, for women to be given hiring preference in a wide 
number of manufacturing processes which require 
finger dexterity, fine eye-hand coordination, and 
patience with detail. 

A new field of work, especially for the young without 
family responsibility, was opened to women during 
World War II by the armed services. Today, all 
four branches of our military organization offer any- 
where from 250 to over 500 different jobs in 4 basic types 
of activity: administrative and clerical; mechanical 
and trades; medical specialties; and communications. 
A few of the job classifications are peculiar to the 
needs of the armed services, but all have career 
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possibilities, both within the Services and in related 
occupations in civilian life, along with unique oppor- 
tunities for paid training. As of September 1951, 
women filled 30,000 military jobs in the Armed Forces, 
but a tentative quota has been set for 72,000 addi- 
tional openings for women in 1952. At the World 
War II peak, 200,000 women were in uniform. 


Where the Need is Greatest 


The need for women in nontraditional jobs in 
today’s labor market is less acute than in nursing, 
teaching, social work, and various specfalized jobs in 
the medical field. Nurses are in alarmingly short 
supply today, while the numbers needed are increasing 
on the several civilian and military fronts; the demand 
is particularly felt in positions which require com- 
bined nurses’ training and college degree for adminis- 
trative and teaching posts. 

In the relatively balanced labor market of 1951, 
women have not been called upon for an all-out 
mobilization. Nevertheless, serious occupational 
shortages are listed in the fields named and in stenog- 
raphy and other clerical work, where the shortage 
is Nation-wide. It is an open question, however, to 
what extent the critically short supply of clerical 
workers reflected in the number of orders in USES 
clearance stems from inflexible requirements on the 
part of employers. It would be very helpful if a 
survey could be made to determine whether shortages 
of women typists and stenographers are serious enough 
to effect a change in hiring specifications to include 
older women with clerical skills and experience and 
to open the way for better use and upgrading of 
minority group women. 


+ 





There is little doubt that the supply of women 
office workers in the age group 18 to 25 is greatly 
curtailed as the number of young women available 
for employment is lower than it has ever been in 
relation to the labor demand. 


Character of Population Has Changed 


First of all, there is a much smaller proportion of 
young persons in the Nation, both men and women, 
than ever before. The character of our population 
has changed remarkably, even in the last decade. 
Today there are about 25,000 fewer persons 20 to 24 
years of age than there were in 1940—and nearly 2 
million fewer boys and girls 14 through 19 years of 
age. This means that the supply of young workers 
will continue to decrease in the near future, with no 
significant increase before 1958. On the other hand, 
there has been an increase of more than 26 percent 
in the number of women 45 and over since 1940, 
against a total population increase of 14.5 percent 
for the same period. 


The second probable reason for the shortage of 
young women in traditional occupations is that the 
proportion of women who are married and have home 
responsibilities has increased. As a result, in propor- 
tion to population growth fewer women than in the 
previous decade have entered the usual “young 
women’s” jobs in relation to the expanding need and 
opportunity. Of the 34 million women, exclusive of 
students, who were not in the labor force as of Jan- 
uary 1951, nearly one-third, or about 11 million, were 
married and caring for children of preschool age, and 
another 6 million were responsible for children from 
6 to 17 vears of age. 


Today’s working woman is likely to be married and 
older than the wage-earning woman of a generation 
ago. For the first time in our country, the number of 
married women who are employed exceeds the num- 
ber of single women, and about 2 million women in 
paid employment have children under school age. 


Most employers are either not aware of the changed 
age and responsibility patterns among women avail- 
able for jobs or their needs are less urgent in many 
areas than they are willing to admit. Also, if the 
number of women registrants in local Employment 
Service files is marginal for the clerical occupations, it 
may well be that the older, more experienced women 
are discouraged by the unchanged specifications for 
age and are not sufficiently pressed economically to 
seek work. Training and recruitment proposals for 
increasing the number of stenographers and typists to 
fill vacancies in shortage areas must take into consider- 
ation the essential facts about the changed character 
of the labor supply. It is likely that refresher training 
for experienced clerical workers who have been out of 
the labor market for a while would prove practical. 
Further, the maximum age at which women are 
recruited for initial training in office skills may have to 
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Women at work: (1) on control panel of a sub-assembly for automatic phonograph; (2) installing wire coils in steel-encased 
electric motor; (3) dipping fluorescent lamps into molten solder to connect outer lead wires to the base pins. 


be raised. Such plans would include, of course, an 
intensive program of employer and public education. 

There are other shortages, as indicated, in fields less 
suitable for women to enter at mature ages, such as 
nursing (except practical nurses) and the professions 
which require long training periods. In any all-out 
mobilization of women, the number of vacancies in all 
occupations can certainly not be filled with young 
women, for the supply will be inadequate. Young 
women should be encouraged now, wherever possible, 
to enter training or accept jobs which are less well 
adapted for women over 45. 


Fair Standards Needed 


Great encouragement can be given women to take 
their appropriate place in today’s labor market by the 
maintenance and establishment of fair standards in 
wages and working conditions. Although much prog- 
ress has been made toward correcting discriminatory 
practices in the employment of women, the wage 
question gives rise to serious differences between em- 
ployers and labor groups. Probably the modest de- 
mands of the first women to enter paid employment 
and their own lack of experience in evaluating their 
skills, in handling cash wages, and in bargaining, 
helped to set a pattern for discrimination in pay be- 
tween men and women. A whole group of light 
repetitive occupations that developed in manufac- 
turing as so-called women’s jobs were consistently 
rated, and still are today, at a lower value than other 
jobs requiring the same or less skill but more brawn— 
the so-called men’s jobs. Out of such a naive wage 
stratification the customs of a discriminatory wage 
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structure emerged and continue to influence the pat- 
tern of evaluating men’s and women’s work today. 
Jobs for which women are exceptionally well suited, 
such as manufacturing processes requiring a high de- 
gree of manipulative skill with small tools or mate- 
rials, and for which women are given hiring prefer- 
ence, would be valued at a higher wage rate for 
women, if the discriminatory wage pattern were 
based on logic. But the contrary is true and, more- 
over, in the so-called women’s occupations which 
demand extensive training, like nursing and social 
work, the salary structures have lagged far behind 
steadily increasing educational requirements, cost- 
of-living indices, and pay for comparable skills in 
so-called men’s jobs. 

Another area of discrimination is the practice of 
denying equal opportunity to nonwhite women in the 
clerical field. The percentage of participation in the 
labor market is about the same for both white and 
nonwhite men. Nonwhite women, however, partici- 
pate in the labor force to a greater extent than white 
women. ‘This reflects the need to supplement family 
incomes resulting from limited earning capacity. As 
of April 1951, 42 percent of all nonwhite women, as 
against 32 percent of white, were part of the working 
force. There is no doubt that a large number of 
clerical jobs could be filled by nonwhite women if 
encouragement were given through increased educa- 
tional opportunities and nondiscriminatory employ- 
ment practices. 

Occasionally one still hears that women should 
stay out of the labor market. If almost 20 million 
women suddenly left the labor market, the impact on 
the economic life of the Nation (and upon the obliga- 








Making a chemical test of iron in a foundry to be sure that it 
meets specifications. 


tions imposed upon it in recent years for increased 
productivity) is almost impossible to imagine. But 
when women were asked to leave their homes in large 
numbers and enter industry in World War II, only a 
few communities took steps to provide for the needs 
arising out of their absence from the home during the 
working day—a variety of needs from shopping and 
laundry services to arranging for children’s day care. 
Women, who found it necessary to take time off for 
‘family duties or who lost time because of inadequate 
transportation to the job in some areas, contributed to 
absenteeism and consequent production losses. In 
addition, working mothers as a group were taken to 
task, by some critics, for the war-time “door-key 
children.” 

Disruption of the home and neglect of children have 
never been condoned by agencies deeply concerned 
with the welfare and employment opportunities of 
working women, like the Women’s Bureau, nor 
indeed by the vast majority of American wage- 
earning women themselves. However, the conflicting 
demands of today’s production goals and multitu- 
dinous economic and social drives have created a 
dilemma for women; numbers of them are resolving 
this dilemma by working at two jobs—as home- 
makers and wage-earners—and doing them well for 
the most part. Yet, in today’s labor market, women 
still wrestle with yesterday’s problems of unequal pay, 
employers continue to write job specifications in terms 
of yesterday’s population statistics, and it is still diffi- 
cult to enlist community aid for women with this dual 
role. Meanwhile the quotas for tomorrow’s special- 
ized womanpower may be moved up beyond present 
estimates. 

To obtain fuller public understanding of the facts 
about the Nation’s womanpower supply in relation to 
the demand and appreciation of the new problems 
created by a changed population structure under the 
impact of higher production goals constitutes the first 
step, among all manpower-planning agencies, toward 
unraveling these inconsistencies in attitude and in 
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This young lady is a band builder in a tire and rubber plant. 


employment practices. Looking toward the future, it 
seems important to eliminate the cultural lags that 
can easily create productien lags as the demand for 
womanpower increases. 


‘“HELPING OLDER WORKERS FIND JOBS” 


HELPING OLDER Workers Finp Joss is an account of the experi- 
ence of the Jewish Vocational Qffice in Minneapolis in place- 
ment and counseling activities with 103 applicants over 45 years 
of age. The Jewish Vocational Office concludes, on the basis of 
this experience, that, with sufficient effort on the part of the 
applicant, realistic understanding by employers, and the aid of 
whatever professional placement and counseling services might 
be needed, the older worker can find and hold a job to the 
satisfaction of himself and his employer. 


This study is unique in that it considers the special problems 
of placing emigre older workers. Though insufficient knowl- 
edge of English was a fairly common handicap among the 
emigre group, the Vocational Office actually had greater success 
in placing emigres than citizen applicants. However, the 
greater number of placements for emigres was probably due, 
says the report, to special efforts exerted on their behalf, since 
they had to have jobs for financial independence and they 
relied on the placement facilities of the Jewish Vocational Office 
almost completely. 


About two-thirds of the total number of placements made by 
the agency were made in the semiskilled and service occupations. 
A comparison of the occupational distribution of the 103 appli- 
cants with that of jobs of the 40 older workers placed showed 
that a leveling process took place among the occupational 
classifications. While some of the unskilled workers were 
moved up the occupational scale, some of the skilled workers 
had to be moved down. 


Evidence for the employability of older workers was the success 
of the Vocational Office in placing six emigres who were over 60. 


Further information about the study can be obtained by 


writing to the Jewish Vocational Office, 805 Palace Building, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Womens Advisory 
Committee on 
Defense Manpower 


By MARY T. NORTON 
Vice Chairman 
Women’s Advisory Committee on Defense Manpower 


U.S. Department of Labor 


WENTY-ONE women, representing a cross section 
g & American social, economic, and regional inter- 

ests, have been appointed by Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin to advise on policy and program 
for the employment of women in defense production. 
Members of the new Women’s Advisory Committee 
on Defense Manpower are drawn from management 
groups, State departments of labor, trade unions, and 
the key organizations of women. In addition to their 
advisory function, they serve as a two-way channel 
for communicating ideas and opinions between the 
Department of Labor and the many segments of the 
public they represent throughout the country. 

These Committee members (see box) were chosen 
for their experience, leadership, and interest in various 
aspects of the manpower program. 

Chairman of the Committee is Secretary of Labor 
Tobin. Miss Frieda S. Miller, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, with the technical aid of her staff, 
helps by the preparation of reports and briefs; and 
she and her staff render valuable assistance at 
Committee meetings. 

The brief identifications listed by no means describe 
the collective experience of the group, many of whose 
members have participated in international, as well as 
domestic, affairs and who have seen at first-hand the 
employment problems of women in Asia and Europe, 
as well as in our own country. They are aware of 
women’s work problems all the way from factory, 
farm, and office jobs to responsible executive and 
legislative posts in industry and Government. Several 
members served on the Women’s Labor Advisory 
Committee in World War II and thus bring valuable 
experience to current problems. 

Secretary Tobin’s appointment of a Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Defense Manpower in March 
1951 showed an awareness of the special problems of 
women in employment, particularly encouraging to 
those who dealt with them in World War II. Almost 
a year after the last war started, the first committee on 
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womanpower problems was appointed as advisory to 
the War Manpower Commission. 

In his address to the Women’s Advisory Committee 
at its first meeting on May 22, 1951, Secretary Tobin 
charged the new Committee with the following re- 
sponsibilities: 

1. To discover and bring to attention those areas 
in the manpower program which require special 
consideration as to basic policy and program in 
relation to women; 

2. To make recommendations upon, and assist in 
the formulation of, policy concerning the employment 
of women; 

3. To act as a two-way channel for giving informa- 
tion on manpower policy and program to women’s 
groups and the public and for bringing into the 
Labor Department the ideas, opinions, and attitudes 
of the women in the Nation. 

To assure appropriate representation of women’s 
interests at top planning levels, the Women’s Advisory 
Committee requested and obtained status for its Vice 
Chairman as a liaison member of the National Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee. Locally, 
women will be represented wherever needed on special 
task forces that are organized by area labor-manage- 
ment committees, and committee members have been 
invited to attend regional and area meetings. 

Members devoted their first meeting to learning as 
much as possible about the complex and challenging 
manpower problems that the Nation faces. ‘Top offi- 
cials from the Defense Manpower Administration, the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, the Bureau of Apprenticeship, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Women’s Bureau 
each outlined a part of the policy and program and 
gave the essential background information on which 
manpower schedules are estimated and orderly mobili- 
zation of the labor force is expected. 

Consideration was given to the role of women in 
labor mobilization at the second meeting of the Com- 
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mittee in July 1951, when representatives of the Office 
of Education, the Department of Defense, the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, and the Bureau of Employment 
Security were present to give information and answer 
questions on training programs for women. 

Well ahead of schedule—if comparison is drawn 
between the program of the present Committee and 
that of World War II]—the agenda for the third all- 
day session, October 1951, introduced such important 
and complex topics as equality of pay for women 
workers and community facilities for employed women 
with home responsibilities. Both problems will be 
considered further and discussed in future meetings 
so that recommendations may be made in accord 
with women’s needs and the Nation’s security and 
welfare. These topics and others have been chosen 
because they may be termed ‘‘women’s”’ problems in 
the manpower program, but they cut across the inter- 
ests of the community as a whole. 


To Promote Welfare of Employed Women 


Equal pay for comparable work is a basic economic 
problem for both men and women who work for 
wages. Men’s wages tend to drop when discrimina- 
tory rates are set for comparable jobs. Industry and 
business serve their own ends when they maintain the 
purchasing power of women, many of whom share in 
the support of families. Custom rather than logic has 
set the discriminatory pattern which works against 
the economic and social goals of all who share in the 
Nation’s life. 

In seeking adequate child care and other commu- 
nity facilities for working women, the Women’s 
Advisory Committee does so because this is a prob- 
lem that affects defense production and the welfare 
of families and children of employed women. It is 
not intended to bring pressure on mothers who are 
responsible for the care of young children, and who 
are not already in the labor force, to enter employment. 

The Committee is increasingly aware of the time and 
thought that it entails to understand, analyze, and 
make recommendations upon the several broad sub- 
jects considered to date. There is the complexity 
of Government itself, in which many agencies must be 
heard and a procedure followed so that all can move 
together in the right direction. There is the size of 
the Nation, with its many States and cities, each 
having a somewhat different problem from the others: 
one area may be in short supply of labor; another in 
short supply of housing or materials; still another may 
have an over-supply of workers. There is also the 
question of getting all communities to work in accord 
with the national program while simultaneously en- 
couraging individual and group initiative at the 
“grass roots” level—the way of democracy which is 
the most successful and rewarding way. 

Finally, there is the problem of being flexible and 
adaptable to the changing needs of our program to 
defend our way of life and keep ourselves free. As 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Representatives of 10 national women’s organizations met with representatives of the U. S$. Department of Labor to con- 





sider the problems underlying the shortage of stenographers, typists, and other clerical workers and to develop a 
plan by which these organizations can assist in relieving present and anticipated shortages. 


New Program for Recruitment of 
Stenographers and Typists 


HERE to get a stenographer is a problem plaguing 
many employers. One need only consult a 
local Employment Service office to get con- 
vincing proof of this shortage. Files which formerly 


contained a reasonable number of applicants are 


rapidly becoming depleted, while those containing 
orders for stenographers and typists are literally 
‘*bursting at the seams.” 

Like most manpower problems, this one is the result 
of many different factors, existing in many different 
combinations. The cure, therefore, must be effected 
by individual prescriptions, compounded not only for 
each community but also for each employer. Since 
recruitment for these occupations from outside the 
local area is frequently not feasible (and not desirable 
if local workers can be made available) the solution 
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usually must be developed within the framework of the 
community’s resources. 

Staff at the national office of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security have been exploring the kinds of help 
which might be provided to local offices for meeting 
this shortage. Profiting from the experience gained 
in the early days of World War II, steps are being 
taken to make available to local offices materials and 
resources from which a selection of aids appropriate 
to the existing local situation can be made at any time. 

To this end, the Bureau of Employment Security, 
in collaboration with the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, has called a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of national women’s organizations to discuss 
the help their local branches can give in recruiting 

(Continued on page 712) 











Howard R. Dishman 


CC ECRUIT local labor first” is so axiomatic to 
good recruiting practice that writing on the 
subject seems somewhat like writing about 

that startling and unusual phenomenon of the sun 

rising in the East. When it comes to their trade, 
however, Employment Security people are like sports- 
men reading outdoor magazines during the winter 

they know there’s not much chance of finding a really 
new or unique story but they like to read them 
anyway. And there’s always the possibility of a new 
twist—such as that supplied by the company recruiter 
in our office who had the impossible hiring specifica- 
tions on the industrial-nurse job in far away, glamorous 

Arabia. 

“TI know nobody can meet these specifications,”’ he 
told us. “And I know that you know it, too. The 
only reason you want me to advertise this job is to 
lure a bunch of nurses into your office so you can 
catch my rejects on first bounce and sell them the 
idea of taking your local jobs.” 

Then, very amiably, he went ahead and advertised 
the job so we could do just that—with good results! 


Exceptional Orders May Call for Assistance 


Just to prove the truth of the recruit-local-labor- 
first axiom, an occasional exception arises to force 
you to violate it. For example, the time when, in the 
midst of a fairly normal recruitment program, the 
aircraft industry slugged us with a manpower curve 
showing needs that were clearly beyond the capacity 
of local labor resources. We didn’t hesitate a minute 
in asking for outside assistance simultaneously with our 
moves to step up local recruiting. 

That assistance, incidentally, has been freely and 
efficiently given and this seems a good opportunity 
to express our sincere gratitude to all the local offices, 
clearance officers, and State and regional officials who 
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Recruit Local Labor First 


By HOWARD R. DISHMAN 


Manager, Seattle Office, 
Washington State Employment 
Security Department 


participated. I know of nothing that gives one a 
greater feeling of belonging to a real service team or 
that makes a man prouder that he chose employment 
security work than the knowledge that far across the 
country his kind of people are working with under- 
standing and skill to help solve his problems. While 
we are passing out the credits, let’s give credit to 
those unsung occupational analysts who gave us a 


job classification system that brings order out of what 


would otherwise be a geographical tower of babel of 
varying occupational terminology. And how about 
one for the fellows who wrote the clearance sections 
of the OPERATIONS MANUAL to give us some common 
ground rules for this long-distance recruitment busi- 
ness? 

The general labor market in Seattle has not been 
as tight as we expect it to be before long: employer 
hiring practices reflect that fact. Except in the air- 
craft and fabricated metals industries, increases in 
the employment of women have not kept pace with 
increases in total employment. Employment officials 
at the Boeing Airplane Co. have definitely not for- 
gotten the lessons of the previous war and, in spite 
of the fact that the larger airframes of today make 
the utilization of women more difficult, have done a 
fine job of fitting women into their production pro- 
gram. Fortunately, there are many former women 
employees of the company in Seattle eager for a 
chance to go back to their old jobs. This makes 
recruiting women for the industry a relatively easy 
task and conserves housing for the skilled men who 
must be imported. 

In the fabricated metals industry, more and more 
employers are finally accepting the fact that the fully 
qualified machinist is not going to come booming up 
the trail and knock at the gate. Here our occupational 
analysts are helping by formally setting jobs down on 
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Occupational analyst studies the physical demands of a heavy 
industrial job to determine the practicability of using women 
workers on some of the component parts of the job. 


paper and showing the employer that a good set-up 
man plus some specialist machine tool operators can 
do wonders. 

The Puget Sound Naval Shipyard across the Sound 
from us at Bremerton, Wash., has been most progres- 
sive in utilizing all possible sources of local labor— 
the primary motivation being an extremely tight 
housing situation there. In addition to accepting 
qualified women welders on the same basis as men, 
tne yard has established a limited-welder classifica- 
tion in which workers qualified to do flat welding only 
can be employed while training to pass the Navy 
test for welding in the vertical and overhead positions. 
Shop-learner positions within their physical capaci- 
ties are also open to women. In these jobs the women 
go to formal training classes 4 hours a week and, if 
they progress satisfactorily in their training and on 
the job, are promoted to general helper in one of 
the crafts in 6 months. From then on—depending 
on the trade and their ability to perform the work— 
they may progress to a journeyman rating. There 
are, for example, several women engravers employed 
in the yard. Women are also utilized in unskilled 
jobs such as sweeper. 

In promoting a program to utilize local supplies of 
women workers and thereby reduce in-migration 
taxing local facilities, much remains to be done—but 
the timing for doing it must be right. We feel, when 
we urge an employer to change his production 
methods and perhaps spend money in installing facil- 
ities for women workers (or more women workers), 
that we must also be able to show him conclusively 
that his work, worry, and money are not being spent 
prematurely or unnecessarily. In many cases, the 
time to do that has not yet come. ‘The defense dollars 
are filtering down; the handwriting is on the wall; 
but the demonstrable urgency to “do it now”? is still 
lacking. 
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Interviewing for possible referral to the job analyzed in opposite 
picture. 


In the meantime, we plan, we devise, we experi- 
ment. One of the problems we will surely have to 
solve when we are faced with a really tight labor 
market in Seattle is that of day care for the children 
of working mothers. Existing day-care facilities are 
inadequate even for present needs; the cost is close to 
prohibitive for the low-salaried parent; and public 
financing is either nonexistent or on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. The Seattle Health and Welfare Council is 
working on the problem; we lend our help and support. 


Where Will the Workers Come From? 


We wonder, as [ am sure every Employment Secur- 
ity person does, What shall we do when we have 
exhausted the possibilities of our files in finding 
workers for defense jobs? Where shall we turn when 
our direct classifications, our related classifications, 
our X-codes fail to give us the workers we must have? 
We devise a key sort card, into which we can punch 
all occupational aptitude patterns attained by 
GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY testees. Don’t we 
give them a DOT code if the OAP is supported? 
Yes, we do, but we also inventory the unsupported 
patterns by punching them into the card. When our 
orthodox job relationships have all been exhausted, 
we intend to use these cards to select on the basis of 
physical capacity plus an OAP—admittedly one 
which is not supported well enough to justify an X- 
code. Not scientifically proven? Perhaps not—but 
neither is the “warm-body” selection method into 
which we otherwise would surely be forced. 

Do you know how many people there are in your 
area who can be brought into the labor market when 
the pressure is really on? Neither do we, so we tried 
an experiment to see if we could get at least a general 
idea. We picked out a small town and gave it the 
works. We got the city officials, the civic organiza- 
tions, the public schools, the local newspaper to help 
us really beat the drum. We were honest about it, 
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We said very frankly that we didn’t have immediate 
job openings; we wanted to find out who would be 
available to fill future job openings. 

The results were very disappointing. And we don’t 
know why. Was it because we didn’t have immediate 
jobs to offer? Was it because we couldn’t make a 
patriotic appeal? Did our publicity fail to click? Or 
was it that the potential labor supply just wasn’t there? 

We don’t know the answers to any of those questions 
but we did learn something. We learned that gen- 
eralities about the bushes being full of housewives and 
retired workers, who are just waiting for a chance to 
rush out and sign up for defense jobs, aren’t necessarily 
so. Regardless of the source of the generalities, we’re 
going to be inclined to discount them pretty heavily 
from hereon out. 


Or did we really learn anything after all? One of 


our employer relations representatives recently talked 
to an employer who had heen doing a little experi- 
menting on his own account. He ran a half-inch ad 
for 3 days to announce that he might be able to use an 
older or handicapped warehouseman on a part-time 
basis. He received 534 replies. The ERR brought 
them in and we’ve been studying them. Many are 
from people who cannot meet current age or physical 
hiring specifications. But letter after letter is from an 
employed person who says that he can’t make both 
ends meet and must find a part-time job to supplement 
income. ‘ 
As indicated in the opening paragraph of this 
article, the admonition to ‘‘Recruit local labor first” 
falls somewhat into the same category as telling local 
offices to be certain that the office doors are unlocked 
so that applicants can get in. Local recruitment is the 
primary and basic program of the public employment 
service. It is not a “special program.” Local re- 
cruitment does not stop even when orders are placed 
in clearance. Applicants may or may not be found; 


employment specifications may be modified; a host of 


other conditions may occur which may make local 
labor available on short notice. 

It’s not “Recruit local labor first’—it’s ‘‘Recruit 
local labor consistently !”’ 





STENOGRAPHERS AND TyYPISTS : 


(Continued from page 9) 


women, in preparing them for employment, and in 
conducting community informational campaigns, 
when such help is needed by the local office. Since 
the “recruit” and others already in the labor market 
will probably need training, refresher and other 
types, information has been obtained from the United 
States Office of Education concerning the various 
kinds of training programs which can be established 
under existing facilities and legislation. In the mill 
also is a publication to be issued, in cooperation with 
the Business Education Service of the United States 
Office of Education, the National Office Management 
Association, and the United Business Education 
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Association, showing how employers, the schools, and 
the Employment Service can work together in using 
training as one means to help solve the shortage. 
The cooperating agencies will provide wide distribu- 
tion of this publication. 

A kit of recruitment materials, to be directed toward 
various groups which the local office may wish to 
reach, is in preparation. Materials are also being 
developed to secure relaxation by employers of 
restrictive specifications when they impede use of the 
available labor supply. 

The present national program of partial mobiliza- 
tion differs in a number of respects from full mobiliza- 
tion in World War II. The composition of the 
female labor reserve has also changed. Results of 
the various steps and techniques which are being 
used to meet the occupational shortage of stenog- 
raphers and typists will be carefully analyzed to 
determine whether any effective “‘pattern”’ of opera- 
tions can be evolved which will be generally applicable 
in our present program of partial mobilization to any 
occupational field in which women in the labor 
reserve are needed. : 


COMMUNITY SERVICES FOR OLDER PEOPLE— 
THE CHICAGO PLAN 


HE first study of all the needs of all the older people in a 

large metropolitan area and an integrated plan for meeting 
them, is scheduled for publication early in 1952 under the title 
Community SERVICES FOR OLDER PropLE—THE CHIcAaco 
PLan (Wilcox & Follett, Chicago, $3). 


The report examines a growing challenge to the Nation’s 
powers of constructive living and adaptability to new circum- 
stances. It looks at the twin problems of the older members of 
our society: First, our present enormous wastage of their social 
worth, their accumulated experience, and their continuing 
skills; second, the misery we inflict as we deny them their 
full place in industry, and family, social, and civic life. It 
examines educational remedies for the contradictory attitudes 
and crippling misconceptions with which we all look at old age. 


The study was conducted in a large metropolitan area, where 
the widest variety of patterns of living in old age is present and 
where the relation of the different parts of the community to 
the older group, and the nature of their concern with its prob- 
lems can be adequately observed. 


The book does not just look at the needs of older people and 
the basic questions which they raise. It also examines the 
services at present offered to them and the extent to which their 
needs are met. It recommends specific new services and activi- 
ties. It names the agencies and organizations which should 
undertake them. It lists priorities: what things come first, 
and what, for various reasons, should take second place. 


Every agency and organization with a responsibility to older 
people will find these recommendations of value as a stimulus 
to thinking and action. ‘The book examines the operations of 
community organizations and public welfare agencies; agen- 
cies for counseling case-work and social welfare; employment 
services; hospital, nursing, and clinic services; homes for the 
aged, foster family programs, home services, housing programs; 
recreation and educational agencies; and church programs, 
It shows how these services can be adjusted to meet the needs 
of older persons in ways at once more effective, less expensive 
to the community, and more humane. 
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Company representative and school instructors examine welding by student; 150 vocational school graduates have been 
hired by Solar Aircraft during the past 4 months. 


Keeping Step W. ith Need... 


Women Train for Aircrait Jobs 


By ODESSA DUBINSKY 


Area Analyst, San Diego Manpower Area 


VERYONE worked in San Diego during World War 
II. In a special feeder plant set up on Coro- 
nado, the colonel’s lady sorted and cleaned the 
rivets that Judy O’Grady was using in the aircraft 
plants. Women formed an important part of the 
‘““manpower” supply in this area as aircraft plants, 
shipyards, and Government installations required 
more and more workers to meet the almost insatiate 
demands for materials of war. 

Following the war, San Diego settled down again 
depending almost entirely on trade and service estab- 
lishments for work opportunities for an enormously 
expanded population. Unemployment rose steadily, 
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reaching a point where it accounted for more than 13 
percent of the labor force. We were in a critical 
area—critically oversupplied with workers, of whom 
almost 65 percent were women. For during the war 
the women had come, following their husbands who 
were stationed in the local training centers, and after 
the war, many stayed, held by the climate and the 
friendly off-hand hospitality that is inherent in San 
Diego. : 

Many women dropped out of the labor force be- 
cause of the lack of jobs, but there was still a plentiful 
supply when Korea became a focus of international 
attention in June 1950. Always strongly influenced 
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by, national policy, San Diego almost immediately 
showed the effects of the war. Government installa- 
tions revived and civilian employment rose rapidly. 
Aircraft companies began work on large contracts and 
long lines of would-be airplane assemblers stood out- 
side the gates of the plants waiting for jobs. Em- 
ployment in the aircraft industry went up steadily the 
first year of the Korean fighting, increasing from less 
than 12,000 in May 1950 to 28,000 by July 1951. 
Stepped-up production schedules brought total em- 
ployment to almost 30,000 by October 1951, and 
increases of nearly 50 percent are forecast for the 
next year. Along with the rise in total employment 
went a rapidly increasing number of women working in 
the plants. When the defense program started, only 
1,300, or 11.3 percent of all aircraft workers, were 
women. By October 8,100, or 28 percent, were 
women, and most companies stated that they would 
hire even a greater proportion of women during the 
coming months to meet their schedules. 

As the supply of women with previous aircraft 
training and experience dwindled, the city vocational 
schools stepped into the picture to offer training for 
defense plants. Classes were opened in all availaple 
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school buildings, providing short-time, intensive, 
prejob training for women. 

Applicants may be referred for the training classes 
either by the local ES office or by plant officials who 
chose promising individuals from among gate appli- 
cants. Careful preselection has effected a negligible 
drop-out rate, with the majority of those few who fail 
to finish the training leaving because of domestic 
problems rather than dislike for the work or inability 
to perform. Classes are given in machine-shop prac- 
tice, welding, construction and assembly, electrical 
assembly, and machine-shop indoctrination. In the 
machine-shop class, girls learn to run the machines 
most usually used in the aircraft plants—dmilling, 
turret and engine lathe, and drill press; also tool- 
and-drill grinding. The.classes run 6 hours a day, 
5 days a week, and last from 120 to 140 hours. 

Welding is on light, stainless steel, which is the 
material women will work on in the plants. They 
also learn gas and arc welding. Inspectors come from 
the plants to check the work and hire the girls out of 
the class as they spot promising pupils. ‘The machine- 
shop indoctrination classes are actually for inspection 
work; here shop “‘math” is taught, the more simple 
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Fledgling inspectors check J—47 aft frame for aircraft plant hiring agent and school instructors. 
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blueprints are read, and the trainees learn the theory 
of precision instruments and to read them to close 
tolerances. 

The aircraft plants have asked the school to train 
women at a rate of about 250 a week so they will be 
ready should plant hiring rates steadily increase as 
anticipated, absorbing the supply of available men. 
At present, the classes are turning out about 125 
women a week, almost all of whom are immediately 
placed in jobs. The plants themselves, in many cases, 
provide the instructors and a gréat deal of the 
materials used in the training classes. 

In addition to the training given for the defense 
plants, there are classes in practical nursing, food 
handling, and like occupations. These are providing 


LeRoy Stewart and his wife 
Emalene are first to sign up during 
a husband-and-wife hiring pro- 
gram at the Beech Aircraft plant. 


Defense Package Program... 


women for the nondefense but essential industries 
which take care of the health and welfare of the com- 
munity’s citizens. San Diego has been designated as 
a group I classification—an area of labor shortage— 
since last July. Contract commitments already on 
hand will pull the community much deeper into a 
critical labor shortage situation. Consequently, a 
voluntary program is already under consideration 
for movement of qualified workers from less-essential 
to essential activities as the need grows greater. 
Replacements must be provided. The Department 


of Employment and the Vocational School are plan- 
ning ahead for the cushion of trained workers to soften 
the shock to those employers not building products 
for war. 





Photo courtesy Beech Aircraft Corp. 


Where Do Female Workers Come From? 


By E. C. EFLIN 


Local Office Manager, Employment Security Division, Wichita, Kans. 


F ANYONE wonders what became of the Riveting 

Rosies of World War II fame, personnel directors 

of the booming Wichita aircraft factories have the 
answer. They are just outside the plants’ employ- 
ment office doors and along with them are younger 
sisters, sisters-in-law, and cousins. Some have brought 
their grandmothers. 
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Slack-clad and with hair already tied up they eagerly 
await a beckon from the production lines. 

Today’s swept-back-wing, jet-powered bombers 
hatch from an egg radically different from that which 
produced the B-17’s and B—29’s on which Rosie broke 
her first drill bit and went on to prove so well that the 
gals can make ’em if the guys can fly ’em. 
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Soldering terminals in electrical wiring 
assembly appeals to this young housewife. 


Faced with the engineering problems of an infinitely 
more complex airplane, assembly projects that re- 
quired heavier bomber “skins,” and fittings that in- 
volved vastly greater precision, the major aircraft firms 
were displaying “Men Only” signs in their employ- 
ment offices early in the current defense prcgram. It 
appeared that Rosie would have to sit out the B-47 
bomber project. 

Defense plant expansions immediately following the 
outbreak of the Korean incident brought rapidly 
multiplying worker demands in the Wichita area. 
Male in-migration increased apace as skilled and semi- 
skilled men responded to job orders. The five major 
aircraft plants grew rapidly. 

By the spring of 1951 employment growth slowed 
in spite of large job orders for ‘“‘men only” listed with 
the Wichita Employment Security office. Aircraft 
recruiting, already far-flung, was stepped up. Still 
the employment level sagged. Even worse, turn-over 
rates climbed as the local housing shortage sliced 
paychecks and created discontent among newly hired 
workers who had left comfortable homes to take jobs 
in the aircraft manufacturing center. 

In April and May the employment level lines for 
aircraft manufacturing in Whichita faltered and 
finally leveled off. Planned growth in aircraft em- 
ployment wasn’t materializing. Sagging recruiting 
results and heavy separation rates were taking their 
toll. 

The qualified male worker supply was approaching 
a minimum. Something new would have to be tried. 

Total female employment in the major Wichita 
aircraft factories in October 1950 fell short of 1,000, 
11 percent of total workers. Could Rosie, the eager 
benchwarmer outside the employment office door, 
lend a hand now? 

The B-47 was getting nearer to a production line 
job. Thousands of hours of engineering and experi- 
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Second shift burr bench workers. 


Cessna Aircraft Co. photo 











An eye for precision is required in this 


inspection job with the Rockwell hardness 
tester. - : 


mental work had been completed. Maybe women 
could be utilized more at this stage of production. 
Anticipated hiring schedules from the aircraft fac- 
tories began to include female production workers— 
cautiously, it seemed, a few here, a few there. Rosie 
was again on trial. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. developed a plan designed to 
lessen the housing shortage as well as to give families 
of their male employees more money to cover high 
rental costs. In the Beech Aircraft Corp. magazine a 
small entry stated that female members of employees’ 
families would be considered for employment at 
Beech if qualified for job openings then available. 
Rosie was being accepted as the lesser part of a 
package program. 

Would she respond on these terms? Within 3 weeks 
400 wives, daughters, grandmothers, and other female 
relatives were signing the payrolls at Beech. 

Another aircraft manufacturer ran a small “Help 
Wanted” ad in the Sunday edition of a local news- 
paper asking for qualified female production workers. 
Their personnel office was overrun with women 
workers seeking jobs. Since that effort, female re- 
cruiting has been only whispered by this firm. 

Other aircraft factories began to adopt the package 
program of female recruiting initiated by Beech Air- 
craft Corp. Today Rosie is told: “If your husband is 
a skilled worker and you qualify as a production 
worker or a trainee, bring us your husband and we’ll 
have jobs for both of you.” 

But back to the employment level line for aircraft 
manufacturing which was sagging in April and May. 
Major aircraft firms began campus recruiting of col- 
lege graduates and undergraduates on vacation for 
the summer. This source of workers, along with the 
slight nod to the waiting Rosies, buoyed up the line. 
In June employment gained. The situation looked 
brighter. 
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Electrical wiring of junction box is the defense task these young 
ladies find to their liking. 


In November 1951 women were consolidating their 
position in the aircraft factories. In increasing num- 
bers, they were entering in-plant and out-plant train- 
ing classes. They were moving easily from the trainee 
to the production line. 


Production experience gained in aircraft factories 
in World War II, with only housework chores in the 
intervening years, requires refresher training before 
entry into today’s production lines. Experience 
shows, however, that the new slant is learned quickly. 

From the 1,000 figure of October 1950, total female 
employment increased to 7,000 in October 1951; 
from 11 percent of total emplyment to over 22 percent. 
That percentage is still a long way from the 39 per- 
cent peak female percentage achieved during the 
World War II effort, but there remains a large num- 
ber of military aircraft to assemble in the Wichita 
aircraft center. 


So far, women are predominantly utilized in sheet 
metal work, inspection, and electrical wiring. They 
are employed in growing numbers in such occupa- 
tions as sheet metal assembler, bench assembler, stock 
clerk, tool crib attendant, drill press operator, tool 
grinder, sewing machine operator, and others. 


Alert Supervisor Will Spot Hidden Skill 


Sometimes alert supervisors discover talents and 
hidden abilities which pull Rosie out of the produc- 
tion line into the glamour jobs, like the French 
refugee girl trainee who took the pencil from an in- 
artistic wiring instructor and vastly improved his 
drawing of the wiring project. She’s now a produc- 
tion illustrator, a critical skill at the Boeing Airplane 
Co. Another Rosie is a ferry pilot delivering planes 
from the plant to point of use. A grandmother is a 
tool crib attendant. Her practical psychology, learn- 
ed through experience with people, enables her to 
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Concentration, the companion of skill, is registered by this 
sheetmetal assembler, using an offset drill. 


cope with sometimes ruffled temperaments which 
may congregate at the tool counter. 

Even whispered female recruiting has not been 
activated outside the Wichita area except for a few 
critical skills such as production illustrator. As per- 
sonnel officials point out, every married man re- 
cruited brings a potential woman worker. Some 
women now employed do commute from outlying 
areas, but largely the current women production 
workers in local aircraft plants are Wichita residents. 

Rosie may lack the training which she needs to cope 
with the more complex tasks of assembling today’s 
bombers, but she’s ready, willing, and eager to learn 
and is showing what she can do in the Wichita air- 
craft factories. Aircraft personnel officials agree that 
if they launch an audible recruiting program for 
women workers, they had better have adequate re- 
ception space available. 





Women’s Apvisory COMMITTEE 


(Continued from page 8) 


Dr. Woytinsky, a distinguished economist, has said: 
“Our labor policy in this emergency must be an 
open-end program.” 

This is the theme of the women who have come to 
Washington and who will be meeting on an average 
of once every 30 days to study and advise on 
“‘women’s” problems. No one will hear the separatist 
key-note of women’s interests struck either in formal 
Women’s Committee sessions or at the little meetings 
in many places across the country. For the Com- 
mittee believes that this emergency calls for an open- 
end program, that women must take their appro- 
priate places in it and assume a full share of respon- 
sibility. Women must at the same time keep an eye 
on all home-front problems in which the long-range 
interests of families and children are involved. 
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Top officials of the Columbia Electric & Manufacturing Co. discuss specific aptitude testing arrangements with representa- 


tives of the Spokane local ES office. Left to right: Andrew G. Anderson, chief, ES 


Programs and Methods, Spokane local 


ES office; John Ruffatto, assistant manager and treasurer, Columbia Electric; Walter A. Toly, president and general manager, 


Columbia Electric; C. Ellwood L 


ease, manager, Spokane local office; and John Law, the company’s personnel manager. 


The firm has hired only ES-tested applicants for its booster production jobs and its officials praise the program highly. 


“Testing” To Meet Defense Needs 


By C. ELLWOOD LEASE 


and 


ANDREW G. ANDERSON 
Employment Security Department, Spokane, Wash. 


PTITUDE tests are taking the ‘‘guess-work” out of 
A the job of selecting inexperienced workers for 
important defense jobs for our Spokane office of 
the Washington State Employment Security Depart- 
ment. Used to measure aptitudes of hundreds of 
applicants for assembly line inspection work with a 
major local employer, tests have yielded maximum 
results in low turn-over placements and customer good 
will. 

Gearing their operation to meet the demands of 
national defense, the Columbia Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. last January secured an Army Ordnance 
contract for the production of “‘boosters,” an artillery 
shell unit. Ahead lay the task of retooling for the 
new product, setting up assembly and _ inspection 
lines, developing equipment to produce the boosters, 
and, highly important, eventually employing between 
120 and 200 women to operate the lines. 

When word of the proposed employment expansion 
was received by the local office, the employer relations 
representative visited the company, and again in 
February he called on the company’s assistant man- 
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ager. He offered our placement service, and discussed 
the possibility of applying specific aptitude tests in 
the selection of workers for the new production jobs. 

Stemming from this visit was a plan of service which 
eventually culminated in the pre-test screening of 
more than 600 applications submitted to the company 
by local women as a result of newspaper publicity 
announcing the awarding of the contract; the testing 
of more than 400 applicants, referral to the company 
of approximately 150 tested applicants, and the hiring 
of practically every worker referred. 

Adoption of the test-selected applicant agreement 
had been preceded by an essential OA-IS service. A 
thorough investigation of all phases of the duties 
and tasks of the workers to be employed, including 
working conditions, physical demands analysis, and 
tools and equipment to be used, had been completed 
by the occupational analyst assigned to the Spokane 
office. As a result of this job study, specific aptitude 
test B-119, Booster Inspector, was selected as the 
applicable test. 

Early in March, a meeting was held in the local 
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Applicants’ qualifications for Columbia Electric booster in- 
spector jobs are here being discussed by Mrs. Faye Berger, 
women’s industrial placement unit supervisor, and Mrs. Alma 
Patterson, interviewer, with two women who received ratings 
of “high” on the aptitude test. 





Four Columbia Electric applicants concentrate on an apparatus 
section of the booster inspector aptitude test as John A. O’Rourke, 
occupational analyst, looks on in the background. Norman L. 
Roth, testing technician, is administering the test. 
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office of the Employment Service attended by com- 
pany representatives. Employment problems were 
discussed, including the need for mechanical drafts- 
men, tool and die makers, and machinists required to 
design and make the equipment needed for the booster 
operation. Orders for the immediately required 
workers were written, the necessary recruitment steps 
taken, and, significant from a local office placement 
service standpoint, tentative arrangements for the 
adoption of a testing program agreement were made. 
This agreement was given final approval by the com- 
pany president at a meeting held in his office late in 
March, 2 months prior to the referral of the first 
applicant to the newly created booster-line jobs. 


In the meantime, scores of women were storming 
the company’s personnel office daily. The heavy 
applicant load was interfering with office operations, 
and the time involved in interviewing applicants had 
created a serious problem. On one morning alone, 
130 applicants besieged the personnel section. We 
suggested that company time could be saved if all 
applicants were referred to our office, where pre- 
screening could be accomplished, company application 
forms completed, and tests administered to those 
applicants who met company hiring specifications. 

We were “‘asking for it’? and the company was glad 
to turn over to our office the 600 applications it already 
had received, and to inform all future applicants that 
applications for employment were being taken by the 
Washington State Employment Service. 


Up to this point, many man-hours had been spent 
on a program which had produced practically nothing 
in terms of ‘‘money in the cash drawer,” or allowable 
budgetary activities, for the local office. Several 
field visits had been rung up, but hours of planning 
and negotiating had yet to yield interest on the time 
invested. Further expenditures of staff time were 
required. ‘The 600 applications were checked against 
ES work application files. Those applicants who 
were registered with our agency were instructed to 
visit the local office, their work applications were 
brought up to date and placed in the active file, and 
they were assigned an appointment time for admin- 
istration of the B-119 test. 


Neighbors Lend Us Equipment 


Those not registered with our office were informed 
of our arrangement with the company, invited to 
register, and scheduled for tests. ‘To make it possible 
to administer tests to a maximum number of applicants 
at a time, tweezer dexterity boards were borrowed 
from other Washington State Employment Service 
offices in eastern Washington. 

The supervisor of the women’s industrial and service 


< 


Before referral to Columbia Electric’s personnel office, tested 
applicants were told where and when to report at a final pre- 
referral interview conducted by Mrs. Alma Patterson and Mrs. 
Faye Berger. 
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Another step in the production of artillery shell boosters is 


demonstrated by the young lady who is shown operating a 
specially designed multi-spindle drilling machine. 


placement unit made the file checks and scheduled 
tests as staff testing time permitted. Preliminary 
screening was undertaken to determine if the appli- 
cants’ family conditions would permit them to work 
the shifts scheduled, and also in order to check the 
applicants’ qualifications against employer spec- 
fications, such as age and physical condition. As 
a result of this pretest screening, practically all 
applicants making high or medium test scores were 
available for referral and were acceptable by the 
company’s hiring officials. 

Thus, when on June 1, 1951, the first order for 
booster-line workers was received, the office had on 
reserve approximately 200 tested applicants with a 
rating of “‘H” (high) or ““M” (medium), and it re- 
quired but a short time to call in the necessary appli- 
cants, quickly re-check their availability for the shift to 
which they would be assigned, and schedule them to 
appear at the company’s personnel office prepared to 
go to work—the same day on which thé initial order 
was received. 

Because production schedules were being hurried 
by the company’s officials, hiring arrangements were 
required to be made in a minimum of time. For more 
than 2 months, while the booster line was being 
brought to capacity, the firm’s personnel manager, 
transmitted to our office requisitions for workers 
needed the same day the order was placed. 


As the table which follows indicates, the peak of 


the hiring was reached in July. 
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Surrounded by partially completed M-21, A-4 een bodies, 
these workers are gauging drill holes in the artillery shell units 
at Columbia Electric’s Spokane plant. 
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During this period, orders were received and filled 
rapidly. A requisition for 17 workers reaching the 
personnel manager’s desk in the mid-morning meant 
that 17 workers must be ready for work by 4 p. m 
The usual difficulties were met in attempting to reach 
applicants, and it was often necessary for ES inter- 
viewers to work a list of three or four times the number 
needed to fill the company’s order. 

This was where the backlogging of potentially 
qualified applicants paid dividends. Testing of 





Successful performance on the job is the end result of testing. 
These girls, all scoring high on the aptitude test, are performing 
important final inspection of M-21, A-4 booster bodies. 
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women workers had been carried on since receipt of 
the first order, to assure that there would be an ample 
supply of referrable applicants available when orders 
were received. 

Because of the excellent company cooperation and 
the local office attention given to Columbia Electric 
orders, not one opening has been canceled, prompt 
referral has been possible, and the workers hired have 
proved the value of specific aptitude tests. They’ve 
achieved high initial production rates, and have 
attained “‘job satisfaction”—the result of being able 
to work at a job which they can do well. 


As the company’s president explained: “‘We antici- 
pated the usual problems of selection, preassignment 
interviewing, and turrn-over in connection with the 
employment phase of the program. Under the testing 
and referral arrangement worked out with the Em- 
ployment Security Department, we just haven’t had 
any employment problem. Turn-over has been 
limited to a few workers who were forced to terminate 
because of family obligations, but only one or two of 
all the women hired were laid off because of inability 
or unwillingness to perform the work in an acceptable 
manner.” 


Turn-over on this operation has been held at 2.66 
percent per month, which, according to the resident 
inspector for Army Ordnance, is lower than that of any 
other contractor operating under an Army Ordnance 
contract in the San Francisco district. And, we are 
positive that specific aptitude testing has provided 
that extra punch to normal employment service 
selection techniques which made this record possible. 

Results of the tests proved conclusively that potential 
ability of an inexperienced applicant to perform a 
specific job cannot accurately be determined except 
through the application of proper aptitude tests. 
Age, weight, and other physical factors may some- 
times influence selection of an applicant, an inter- 
viewer assuming that such elements may affect 
adversely an applicant’s ability to learn quickly and 
perform a job well, even though the employer’s 
specifications on those factors were met by the 
applicant. 


They Make the Grade 


Selected strictly on a basis of test results and em- 
ployer specifications, applicants who might not other- 
wise have been referred were hired by this employer 
and are proving highly successful on the job. These 
include a woman 53 years of age, weighing 200 
pounds. Age and weight appear to have little effect 
on ability to learn readily the tasks required for this 
work, since the ages of women referred, hired, and 
successfully working range from 18 to 53, and weights 
vary from 85 to 250 pounds. Height of successful 
workers ranges from 4 feet, 10 inches, to 5 feet, 9 
inches, although the average height of employed 
women is 5 feet, 4 inches. The average age was 
found to be 33 years; weight, 133 pounds, and years 
of education, 11. 
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Entering into a testing agreement with any firm can 
be accomplished with maximum results, only under 
the most favorable circumstances. The company 
must have a high degree of confidence in its local 
employment service office. During World War II, 
the Spokane office and the Columbia Electric Co. 
maintained excellent relations in solving manpower 
problems, and since V J-Day electric fixture assembly 
applicants have been test-selected for jobs in the 
firm’s regular commercial production. 

While these assembler tests (B—169) were not admin- 
istered in the quantity required for the booster line, 
previous experience of the company with tested appli- 
cants, and with regular ES referral procedures and 
other services, was largely responsible for its acceptance 
of our booster inspector testing offer. This arrange- 
ment was built on the solid ground of a record of 
extended service to the company, rather than on the 
basis of selling a magical. testing device billed as a 
cure-all for employment problems. 

Establishment of the testing arrangement with 
Columbia Electric involved the assumption of re- 
sponsibilities beyond those required in the ordinary 
employer-employment service office relationship. The 
local office had the job of answering hundreds of 
telephone inquiries from women who had heard of 
the new openings. All of them were requested to 
apply, in person, at our office. Those who did were 
registered, and, if they met minimum employer speci- 
fications, were scheduled for Test B-119. 


Housewives Interested in Jobs 


Since approximately only half of the women who 
had originally applied with Columbia Electric were 
already registered with our office, the available labor 
supply was immediately increased by the addition 
of about 300 available women applicants, most of 
them housewives who wanted to bolster their family 
income, and at the same time contribute to the cause 
of national defense. It is estimated that between 200 
and 300 additional women not normally a part of the 
labor market were attracted to our office after having 
learned that the employment service was handling 
referral of workers to Columbia Electric. 

Since upwards of 900 women were interested in 
work which would require less than 200, diplomacy 
and tact had to be exercised in order to avoid a serious 
public relation situation with those who could not be 
referred. It was particularly essential that women 
who scored low on the aptitude test, about 35 percent 
of the total tested, be informed as promptly as possible 
that their scores were not sufficiently high to permit 
referral to the job they were seeking. These appli- 
cants were called in to the office and re-interviewed, 
given information concerning their opportunities for 
other employment, and an effort was made to render 
placement service. In many cases, counseling prob- 
lems were encountered, and the applicants were 
routed for this service. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Wayne Anderson, Supervisor of Testing, administers a GATB paper-and-pencil test to & group of applicants. 
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Testing Pays Off 


By R. R. EASTMAN 


Special Services Representative 


State Unemployment Compensation Commission, Portland, Oreg. 


ROGREsS of the testing program in the Portland, 

Oreg. local office can be measured, to a certain 

extent, by additions to staff and enlargement 
of facilities since the inauguration of the program 
in April 1948. At that time, the testing unit was 
housed in a cubby-hole and was staffed by Wayne 
Anderson, then and now the unit supervisor, and 
one test administrator, who devoted part of his time 
to clerical functions. In the three intervening years, 
the unit has been increased to include, in addition 
to the supervisor, three test administrators and four 
clerks. This augmented staff and the quarters they 
occupy—the entire mezzanine floor of the clerical, 
professional and sales office—are not more than 
presently adequate to accommodate the increasing 
number of applicants served by the unit. The 
primary cause of this expansion has been the growing 
demand by employers for testing service. 

Since the inception of the testing program, ap- 
proximately 4,000 GENERAL AptTiTuDE Test Bat- 
TERIES have been administered. Typing and shorthand 
tests average about 350 a month. Some 250 specific 
aptitude tests, aside from the GATB, are given each 
month. From present indications, all these figures 
will be increased substantially during the coming 
year. 
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But the impact of the testing program upon local 
office operations cannot be gaged solely by such 
tangible factors as are noted above. The effect of 
testing upon placement and counseling techniques, 
as well as employer relations, transcends mere statis- 
tics. It would be a difficult task, for example, to 
estimate the number of man-hours saved in the per- 
formance of their duties by counselors and placement 
deputies as the result of having available reliable 
test data on applicants. 


An Invaluable Tool 


For the counselor, the GATB has proved an invalu- 
able tool. It has eliminated much of the guesswork 
from the counseling process, particularly in those 
cases where the problem is one of vocational choice. 
It has enabled the counselor to supplement his per- 
sonal evaluation of the applicant—which to a certain 
degree is necessarily subjective—with the more 
objective data supplied by the GATB. And to the 
placement officer with GATB training, the scores 
on an application form give a picture of the applicant 
which perhaps could not be obtained in hours of 
interviewing. 

Typing, shorthand, and spelling tests have facili- 
tated and improved the operations of the clerical 
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Staff of the testing unit: Front, left to right: Avis Gitsch, Rose 
Bush, Ruth Denneny; rear: Bettie Rutherford, Wayne Anderson, 
and Dorothy Block. 


section. It is now office policy to “‘expose’’ every 
applicant registering as a typist or stenographer to 
these performance tests. ‘Two alternative methods 
have been used to accomplish this result. In the 
first, after the application form is completed, the 
applicant is asked to take the tests before routing 
to the placement interviewer. This system reduces 
resistance to testing, since it appears as simply another 
step in the registration process. Critics of this method 
maintain that it often results in the “‘loss”’ of desirable 
applicants, who may find jobs elsewhere in the in- 
tervals between the tests and the first placement 
interview. 

The other method, which is now being used, is to 
suggest a performance test to the applicant during 
the course of the first placement interview. As 
pointed out before, if the applicant has a tendency 
to resist testing it is more difficult at this point to 
gain her acquiescence than if it is suggested to her 
during the registration process. Too, a placement 
interview with resultant referral before testing may 
result in the referral of a poorly qualified applicant. 
On the other hand, there is a distinct advantage, 
at least in a tight labor market, in interviewing the 
applicant with the least possible delay. 

Staff members in the clerical section now wonder 
how they were able to operate with any degree of 
efficiency in the pre-testing era, when there was 
no way to check the applicant’s statement that 
“IT type 60 words a minute and take shorthand at 
100 words a minute.”” Too often, this proved to be a 
typing speed of 35 words a minute with multiple 
errors, and the less said about the shorthand the 
better. 

Federal, State, county, and city governmental 
agencies avail themselves of the local office facilities 
to test applicants for proficiency in typing and short- 
hand. In an ever-increasing number of instances, 
these agencies have authorized the administration 
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A contrast in expressions as two applicants take a typing test. 


of specific aptitude tests as a part of their selection 
process. This procedure integrates with another 
important function of the local office—namely, that 
of serving as an information center for all types of 
civil-service openings, as well as being a source of 
referral, in many instances, to governmental jobs. 

The testing program was also an important factor 
leading to the assignment of a Federal Civil Service 
representative to the local office. 

The Portland office of the State Rehabilitation 
Service makes extensive use of the employment 
service testing. A large proportion of the applicants 
serviced by “Rehab” are, as a matter of routine, 
sent to the Employment Service for administration 
of the GATB. The results give the rehabilitation 
counselor a profile of the applicant’s aptitudes; 
this is of material aid in selecting the proper training 
situation and, of course, the appropriate vocational 
objective. It is frequently necessary for employment 
service administrators to give individual tests to these 
applicants, because of the nature of their disabilities. 
It would not be feasible, for example, to administer 
the GATB in the usual manner to a deaf mute. 

Every placement deputy in the Portland local office 
has been given basic training in the use of the GATB. 
But while a placement deputy may make a referral 
for such testing, only counselors, who have had the 
benefit of special training, are permitted to interpret 
the results. This procedure recognizes the fact that 
the interpretation of differential aptitude tests can 
be “dynamite” in unskilled hands. In giving a 
GATB interpretation, counselors are careful to caution 
the applicant not to take the results too literally— 
that the test is not an infallible indication of either 
aptitude or lack of it, but is rather an objective yard- 
stick of certain potential abilities and their relation- 
ship to certain fields of work. 

In evaluating the testing program, the benefits 
resulting therefrom to the applicants should not be 
overlooked. These include increased confidence in 
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the ability to meet job specifications, and, in the 
case of aptitude tests, a more objective basis for 
crystallizing thinking about vocational objectives. 
Portland employers have become increasingly 
aware of the value of the testing program. Many 
of the orders for typists and stenographers now bear 
this notation: “‘Employer requests that applicants 
be tested before referral.” Other types of clerical 
aptitude tests—for bookkeeping and other office 
machine operators—as well as the GATB, are being 
increasingly utilized by the local office in sharpening 
up services to Portland banks, insurance companies, 
and other concerns. It is standard procedure by 
Oregon’s largest financial institutions to refer prospec- 
tive employees to the local office for aptitude testing. 


Enthusiastic Backing For GATB 


A prominent official of the Oregon printing industry 
has become an enthusiastic advocate of the GATB, 
and has stated that he would like to see every can- 
didate for an apprenticeship in the industry take the 
GATB. This sentiment has been echoed by other 
leaders in the State apprenticeship organization. 

The supervisor of the testing unit, Wayne Ander- 
son, has devoted a considerable amount of time to 
visiting employers and explaining how they can 
utilize advantageously the testing facilities of the 
State Employment Service. That this “missionary” 
work has paid off is attested by the fact that some 
50 major-market employers in the Portland area are 
now regularly hiring employment service _ test- 
selected applicants. 

The experience of the X company, a large manufac- 
turer of work clothing, is representative of other 
Portland major-market employers. Prior to testing, 
the training time for power sewing machine operators 
was 10 to 12 weeks, and 35 to 40 percent of the 
trainees quit or were discharged during the training 
period. After the X company adopted the policy of 
hiring only test-selected power sewing machine 
operators, the turn-over rate for trainees dropped 
almost to zero, and it was possible to reduce the 
training time to 2 weeks. At the same time, average 
earnings, on a piece-rate basis, have gone up ap- 
proximately 30 cents an hour. An additional advan- 
tage derived by the company is the fact that it is no 
longer forced to operate its machines on a less-than- 
full-capacity basis during a prolonged training period. 

As a result of the successful experience outlined 
above, the X company has inaugurated a similar 
program of testing in its plants in other cities and 
States. The Portland local office has furnished 
information and data to the employment services 
in the States where these branch plants are located 
in order to expedite their testing program. The 
story of the X company could be duplicated in 
connection with several other large Portland manu- 
facturers of work and sports clothes. 

To multiply instances of the effectiveness of the 
testing program in increasing placement penetration 
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in the Portland area, a number of metal fabricating 
plants and machine shops are utilizing many appli- 
cants selected on the basis of specific batteries— 
such as B-108 (machinist trainee) and others— 
appropriate to placement in this field of work. 
Manufacturers of precision and control-type instru- 
ments have also made good use of employment 
service testing facilities in the recruitment of machine 
operators and bench assemblers. 

The testing program is, of course, integrated with 
local office community participation. Supervisor 
Anderson gives 30 to 40 talks annually to professional 
societies and employer associations. It is difficult 
to make a precise estimate of the results of the testing 
program in terms of enhanced employer good will 
and increased volume of job orders. But, from 
comments made by employers, there can be no doubt 
that they recognize testing as one of the most valuable 
services the Employment Service has to offer them. 
And this, in turn, has made them more receptive 
to the idea of over-all cooperation. For example, 
the X company has put into effect a policy—suggested 
by the Employment Service—of hiring disabled per- 
sons for all appropriate openings. This decision 
on the part of the X company management resulted 
in no small degree from their satisfaction with the 
results of the testing program. 





Testinc To Meret Derense NEEDS 
(Continued from page 27) 


We have learned that the best initial approach in 
selling testing is with top management, even in the 
larger local concerns where personnel officials have 
broad authority. If management approves the pro- 
gram, and is aware of the benefits achieved as a result 
of it, there are likely to be fewer problems met in 
continuing an effective program. 

Our testing arrangement with Columbia Electric 
has been particularly beneficial to the local office 
because the establishment enjoys an excellent reputa- 
tion in the community, is a growing organization, and 
employment practices adopted by it are of interest to 
other local business firms. 


We feel that our agency role as a solid and per- 
manent member of the community has been enhanced 
and spot-lighted by a program which has steered 
qualified job-seekers to work they can perform well, 
benefited the employer by cutting costs of applicant 
interviewing and related personnel functions, and 
chopped to a minimum the heavy expense involved 
in turn-over. 

When an employer and the Employment Service 
team up on a personnel program such as our testing 
agreement, when they are both pointing toward the 
same objective, and willing to share the responsibilities 
for its‘'achievement, there is no limit to the distance 
they can go in furthering community interests as well 
as their own. 
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Sa This Jesus 


How to give women the encouragement 
to enter today’s labor market is the gist of 
an article by Frieda S. Miller, Director of 
tne Women’s Bureau. Their employment 
presents different problems than during 
World War IT. Hiring specifications have 
not kept pace with changed responsibility 
and age patterns among women available 
for Manpower planning agencies 
must help achieve employer and_ public 
understanding of these changes, if women 
are to be attracted in greater numbers to 
the defense labor market. p. 3 


jobs 


Mary T. Norton, Vice Chairman of the 
Women’s Advisory Committee on Defense 
Manpower, tells us that women must take 
their place in the present emergency,’ but 
at the same time keep their eyes on all 
home-front problems in which the long- 
range interests of families and children are 
involved. With this objective as their 
guide, the 21 carefully selected members 
of the Committee meet about once a month 
to consider women’s problems and what to 
do about them. p. 7 


LocaL recruitment is the basic program 
of an employment service says Howard R. 
Dishman of the Seattle office. It does not 
stop even when orders are placed in clear- 
ance. Planning, devising, experimenting 
go on constantly—making ready for the 
tight labor market which may not be far 
off. Thus, ‘“‘when the time is right,’ the 
local supply of women workers can be 
utilized to the best advantage. p. 10 


Facts ABOUT CANADA’S 


r ‘HE Information Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
gives these facts re Canada’s woman-power reserves: 


Women are Canada’s largest pool of potential workers avail- 
able in an emergency. 


In the last war, 500,000 women entered Canada’s labor 
force, to help fill vital jobs in war industries, civilian industries, 
and the Armed Forces. 


The employment situation for women today is very different 
from that of 1939. Generally speaking, women who wish to 
work now have jobs and there are fewer unpaid family workers 
and fewer girls remaining at home without employment. Also, 
as opposed to 1939, most of the women working today are in 
jobs which they consider desirable and suited to their training. 
Nearly half of them are today in “‘white-collar’’ jobs—clerical 
or commercial occupations. Only about 18 percent are in 
the service occupations, which before the last war, was the 
largest field of employment for women and from which de- 
veloped one of the chief sources of women war workers. In 
1939, these occupations employed one-third of all working 
women and supplied 100,000 workers to war industries. 


Many of the girls who were available for employment in 1939 


THE vocational schools play a big part in 
the defense effort in the San Diego area. 
They train women for specific work in the 
aircraft plants. Careful preselection of 
trainees, either by the local ES or the plant 
officials, has insured that the classes will 
turn out capable workers for the defense 
program. p. 13 


WHEN the Korean conflict brought new 
life to Wichita’s aircraft factories, former 
women workers stormed the plant gates— 
bringing with them younger sisters, sisters- 
in-law, and even grandmothers. They 
knew little about the new planes, but they 
were willing to learn. Training classes 

roved them to be apt pupils and they now 
oe a definite place in Wichita’s labor 
force. p. 15 


Avpep prestige for the Employment Serv- 
ice and its testing program has resulted 
from its service to the Columbia Electric 
and Manufacturing Co. in Spokane, Wash. 
The ES took over all of the preliminary in- 
terviewing and tested all applicants before 
referral to the company. The result—the 
hiring of nearly every applicant referred. 
p. 18 


Tue Portland, Oreg., local office testing 
unit has outgrown the quarters in which 
it started operations in 1948. Why? The 
testing program is paying off in a growing 
number of satisfied employers who are 
looking favorably upon ES-tested appli- 
cants. p. 22 





WoOMAN-POWER RESERVES 


are now married. A large proportion of the women who 
married in the last 10 years are caring for young children and 
cannot take jobs. 


In any situation calling for a large-scale expansion of female 
employment, much more attention will have to be given to 
the employment of those married women who have older 
children and fewer household responsibilities. 


Marital status alone is apparently no longer sufficient to 
prevent women from entering employment as it was in most 
instances in 1939. There are today about 320,000 married 
women in Canada holding down jobs. 


There is no general shortage of women workers at present, 
although there are shortages in certain fields such as nursing 
and skilled secretarial work. If a general shortage should 
develop, however, there is a reserve of women available which 
has been almost untapped up to now—the 1 million women 
between the ages of 45 and 64 who are not now in the labour 
force. While most of them have been away from the labour 
market for many years, the experience they have gained in 
managing households and raising families could be a real em- 
ployment asset. Many of them are interested in taking jobs and 
continuing their useful activities. 
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